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The Lady's Monitor. 


BE THOU THE FIRST OUR EFFORTS TO BEFRIEND 35 
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? ? 
N SENSIBILITY. ; The raptures whith sensibility feels are the child of his bosom; the rapture of his 
LAP dye hindy hard to be expressed. They are not the _ heart; the winahine of his eye, and the 
A SGADERIG BREACION- objects of language. Words are blots crown of his age! See him prostrate on 
(Conclided from our last.) which disgrace such sensations. Lan- the ground, rolling his distracted head 


A disposition like this cannot but in- 
spire the heart with the most refined de- 
light. ‘The sight is an inict of much 
pleasure. Inanimate beauty, as displayed 
inthe harmony, simplicity , and magnifi- 
cence of nature, impresses it with many 
pleasing sensations. But beauty’s living 
expressions, beauty’s breathing images, 
grace ful motions, and glowing forms strike 
it with more exquisite pleasure still. But, 
superior even to these, there are imma- 
terial, internal, moral beauties: there are 
finer, warmer, and more pathetic images : 
etherial forms ; glowings of the bosom ; 
breathings of the,immortal soul. ‘These, 
the gross animal sight cannot discern. 
‘These are only to be contemplated by sen- 
sibility, that finer organ of the soul! 


How ridic ulous, then, that proud stoical, 


system that w ould establish epathy of s° 
in the room of feeling! That, by stealing 
the bosom against the soft impressions of 
humanity, fortifying it with a cold dis- 
passionate indifference against nature’s 
warmer breathings : that by sternly frown- 
ing away the feelings of the man, and 
cramping the gencrous impulse, would 
draw a veil over this fine optic of the soul, 
and obstruct its perceptions of that ele- 
gance, refinement, and lustre displayed in 
moral scenes. 

Oh, sensibility ! thou favourite of 
heaven, I enter thy temple with sacred 


Y . . ' 
wonder! What acroud of venerable ima- | 


ges is here ! what more than human 
grandeur! whataglory circles the arches! 
what religion crowns the pillars ! 

There are many flowers in the vale of 
life from which se nsibility extracts delight- 
fulhoney. ‘There is a scene, a love ‘ly and 
a graceful scene ; where enthusiasm is 
hot in every heart, kindles in every eye, 
and pants in every bosom: where tears 
are their rapture, silence the eloquence, 
and virtue the crown of the scene. I[I- 
lustrious triumph of feeling ! delightful 


jubilee of angel bosoms! glori lous meridian 
of sublunary bliss ! 





j 





guage is dismissed as a needless inter- 
preter. In this mental dialect, souls of 
different countriés, of different worlds, of 
different systems, may hgld converse to- 
gether. The organs of sense are neither 
the inlets of their bliss, nor the index of 
their feclings. The scene is all ethereal. 
Their souls embrace, their spirits are con- 
genial, their feelings are kindred. ‘The 
same rapture circulates in every bosom, 
and the same language speaks in every 
throb! How do scenes like these triumph 
over the weak efforts of language? The 
rapturous throb, the gushing eye, the 
speechless embrace : these are images 
which breathless eloquence pants to ex- 
press: the f 
drama, which spectator angels contem- 


plate with a smile, and crown with a 
plaudit. 
Lhus far sensibility. triumphs ; but 


when afflictions come, does she not feel 
with proportionate pain ¢ surely, the heart 
that thus exults in the scenes of joy with 
such lively feelings, must bleed when ad- 
versity stings. Surely, then, in a world 
where yng reign, a feeling heart 
must be a curse. Underthe mild influence 
of peace, bailnad. sensibility is a smile and 
a rapture ; but when affliction stings the 
bosom, it is an exquisite agony. 

The gentle dove is only a happy bird in 
paradise, the land of gentleness and peace ; 
but in an hostile realm, what is it buta 
trembling quarry, while birds of prey are 
hovering round it? 

It is true, sensibility has her pangs, and 
she feels them as keenly as bosom can feel. 
While others only weep, her gentler nature 
bleeds. While their bosoms only sigh, 
her bosom writhes with torture. While 
other hearts are wrung with agony, her 
tender heart-strings burst! yet, surely, 
even this, painful as it is, has more sweet- 
ness in itthana tasteless insensibility, a 
cold and sullen apathy. 


Behold yonder aged parent visiting the 
grave where his departed awaghtes sleeps: 


‘favourite touches in nature’s 





on the hillock of her whose softest bosom 
was once his pillow. ‘ears gush over 
her grave whose filial hand was wont to 
wipe away the tear from his eve! His 
heart bleading over the tomb of her whose 
smile was the peace of his heart. 


The friend approaches ; the tender 
friend: the tear of pity in his eye, and 
the accent of peace on his lip. He kindly 
addresses the weeping sufferer ; he grasps 
his hand—the weeping > sufferer hears not. 
the voice ; he feels not the grasp : enthusi- 

astic imagination has locked him in the 
coffin of his daughter. Say, does not the 
mourner love to indulge his grief? Does 
he not hug his sorrow? Is he not deaf to 
the soothings of friendship? Is he not 
deaf to the voice of comfort? The Angel 
of Peace descends to console him. The 
fricadly spirit whsipers peace to his soul: 
“ Lloary mourner,”’ he cries, * I congratu- 
late thee—gentle is thy bosom, and 
gentleness and peace shall smile within 
thy heart—heaven crowns thy feelings 
witha smile, for thy feelings are heaven.” 


Such is sensibility ! such its beauties ! 


‘such its raptures ! such its tears ! 














Btography. 
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[When we first heard of the sudden decease 
of Mr. PaLMer, and the singular circum- 
stances attending his exit, it was our in- 
tention to present our readers with his 
memoirs as soon as they could be procur- 
ed. The biography of players has gene- 
rally proved acceptable to the public. 
Their situation involves such a variety of 
incidents, exposes them to such constant 
vicissitudes, and introduces them to such 
very different scenes, that the detail of their 
life and conduct excites considerable curi- 
osity- Hence their narratives have been 
caught up and perused with avidity. The 
memoirs of Cotty Cisser and of Mrse 
BELLAMY, are proofs of the truth of the 
preceding observation. The very sudden 
and awful death of Mr. Palmer, has en- 
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raged tlie attention, and excited the sym- 
pa athy of all ranks of px pat He was act- 
ing a part in Lhe Stran (that master- 
piece of Kotzebue), and, cient asked by 
the be sega of Baron Steinfart where 
he had left his children, [Poor Palmer, la- 
bouring under heavy domestic afflictions, 
felt the force of these expressions] fell 
backward and expired, exclaiming, 

.“ Oh, God, God, 


There is another and a better world. 


These were lines in The Stranger, and, 


from their expressiveness, are inscribed 
upon histomb. Roscoe has, with truth, 
asserted, that he was a 


Martyr of sympathy, more sadly true 
Than ever Fancy feign'd, or Poet dre Ww, 


(from alate London Publication.) 
MEMOIRS OF THE LATE 


MR. JOHN PALMER. 


A <3 . wi A? - tac 
cavabestccsecadsrecesesn All Che World's a stage, 
dud all the men and women merely players. 


SHAKSPEARE,. 


Mr. Joun Parmer was bornin London, 
about the year 1740, and by some it has 
been added, in the p sarish of St. Luke, 
Old-street. His father belonged to the 
army, and had served under the brave 
Marquis of Granby, who at that period 
had attained toa great height ofpopularity. 
After his dismission, Palmer, sen. was 
recommended by the Marquis toa situa 
tion in ‘Drury-lane Theatre, where, after 
having discharged his duty foe-seseral 
years with preat honesty, he not long ago 
died. His son John aided him in his occu- 
pations, and by this means was generated 
m his breast an inextinguishable passion 
for the exhibitions of the stage. 

His father wished him to enter upon a 
military hfe, but he refused to abandon his 
inclination for the stage. U pon applring 
to Garrick, however, and Wishing to act 
the part of George Barnwelland Mi. reutsa, 
he declined countenancing him. he 
army was again recommende sd to his choice 
but again reprobated., He, for the present, 
engaged himself in a print-shop, and fre- 
quented-the ‘Theatre with unwearied as 
duity. ‘Lhe obstacles already thrown in 
his way served only to heighter mn and per- 
petuate his predominant passion. 

A little time afterwards he was so far 
gratified as to have 
speaking at the Theatre, Bucé’s have at 
you all! Encouraged by a favourabie re- 
ception, he felt his ardonr for the stage in- 
creased, and even obtained an en; gagement 
at a trifling salary, which throu, eh indis- 
cretion was soon forfeited. 

His next effort was with the comic Mr. 


Poste, then oecupied in delivering his 


an opportunity of 





EE ee nee 


bic Lavy’s SHoniter- 


ry‘ ° a . 
Or nEne Lectures at the lattle Theatre in 


we Hay-emarket. Palmer ert rmed the 
part of Harry Scamper, the (vford Scholar, 
in-the new piece of the © s <A ludi- 
crous circumstance happe ned at the com- 
mencement of the exibition ; tor the first 
scene opened. with Harry Scamper and 
Will in one of the stage boxes, the tormer 


iwhom expr ssimg violently a wish tosee 
his girl Poll Blazey, at the Shaksreare 


i ~~ 

oe audience were *larmcc. i hey called 
ut to turn those 7 sy fellows out of the 
nner not dreaming that it was 2 part of 


the entertainment. ir oote sy howe ‘ver,came 
forward and explained the affair, when the 
audience became equally loud in their cx- 
pressions of approbation. The mistake 
which at first ! 
pearance, tended to promote their merri- 
I 

Our hero, at the close of the summer 
season, having been again \ 
Mr. Garrick, enlisted into a country fie 
pany, and made his first appeai 
ShefReld, in the character of &:.:’ 
Ri h { ird the 


Th rd. Iline 35 hn \ ‘ 


“6% ‘ 
ree 


; 
soon sent him back to the ropalts, 
where he engaged with 7° om 
he quickly separated, was wi. 2 Torte) Y 
at Portsmouth, and fi nally, pon hi: in 
to Londo nN, was eng: ed t! i 
Beaaon DA y Garrick, 1 in the = haferi r cnarrace 
ter of the Officer, in Richard F , 


But  demiiling, after some time, 

crease of salary he was refused, and sect 
for Colchester, where his reception was by 
no means favourable, though by the inter- 
position of J/rs. Webs, of Co 
Theatre, he 
fifteen 


ywvent-Garden 


shillings per week, under t 
management of J/r. Hurst. But his 
reputation advancing, his wages 
edtoa guinea, and with this slight increase 
he scems to hav been well contented, 
Indeed, the turmozled complh xion of his 
life made the least degree of sucer 
ductive of ¢ ontentment. Much of the 
happiness of mankind is comparative ; but 
it is not on that account the less 1 
valued 
Not long after this period he was 
gaged at Norwich, at an encreased salar 
and here his talents began to oj 
the world. 
natrimonial 


Here also he entered inio a 
with a- Jifiss 
Berroughs, who, previous to his arrival, 
had enteriained an high opinion of his 
talents. At the close of the season he 
carried his wife to London, and applied to 
Garrick, who again refused him, when our 
orator eadértock and delivered Stevens’s 
Lectures upon Heads. He began this 
eccentric employ ait Hampstea id and High. 
gate, and proceeded to visit some of the 


connection 


assumed so serious an 2>- 


was retained, at the salary of 


—e . Biliran iiss seaamarmet ea 





miost populotts towns of the middle coun. 
ties, by the inhabitants of which he wag 
rec inthe most atterinp@hanner, 
Is 13 7 he once m re arrived in London, 
nd e1 pope ba is old fr: “oe Foote, a 


eh T ‘ es *f +! > +> - o ! — 
Lad fay-ma rxet tneatre » VUE breaking 
1 thy q’ codan al the 


house at an early soa iT Tiss ot 


tn foot @ "s og prevent e 


« Upon the cole 
lection of noe ractors, iui. Pai nod had 
'the honour of representing Jona, iq 
Oihello, an appointment-whica, no doubt 
He,O, iN } it Veihicdl, DO 4Ouot, 
hioh! lj { 
~htitU >i as . 
- es ' : 
in » situation hé gained the friend. 
Sti > 4 © ad ‘ “aa 4 W | Att } ry 
p t 
no shi ‘ i tai L e d e 
; he 
(sc? ( \ wm” ms mer t. shew. 
) ; 
oa A we nm, Walch wag 
caic tif OLg 32 S§ al Ils Other 
rs | i te | ; 1? 
te i It they 
c ‘ ‘ } - = 
hada Or tnhe €Xbibyze 
' H 7 *” *¥ ~ 
. wache ‘ ppearance 
r ’ . 
t in. J , and hig 
ay 
i¢ Vv ’ : . ! ir. He 
nevert | ; e3 } CG 1 disapnente 
Inent in ¢ S Ol snl YY, of 
‘ 7 j ¥ 
Willen eC ¢ ul othe Hril 4 os ited, 
J i ( i’ in S lors ! | o 3th d 
ral treatment, he y nthe 
t . ; 
sertinz the ’j but luckily 
i 3 ! bid vas ¢ } ome 
° : } ~ bd “~ . > 
reluctnce, In His pres Lt & tl . Th 
' _ ) ? , , 
tlus conduct our here a iw , had 
i i i thre wh h mSeri ; i ev? V4 id, 
it wala have be 


Y yer instat vd himseli mn the situation, 


T pon the Ulness and death of Gentleman 
Palmer mentioned in CAure/ ; ad, 
butno relation tothe subject ot this sketch, 

hero cinerved from his obscurity. 
The elouds which had hitherto nveloped 
him began to dissipate; his horizon bee 
gan to clear up, and i s abitities for the 
stage quickly sone wiih a rest lendent 
lustre. In J7Zai rt; 'y Lord J uke, ™m 
fligh Life below Stairs ; Bra in the 


Clandestine Marriace, 2nd in als 
comic characters, his ta'ents became cone 
spicuous, Wr. Garrick iustantly arucled 
himata liberal salery of cour years, & took 
him under his immed: atronage. Mr. 
Palmer and his wife were honoured with 
his trie ndship, and the promises made to 
them were sacredly obs: ‘This kind- 
ness, iN a measure, compensated for past 
deficiences, and in a generous mind re- 
sentiment is not long harboured.—Garrick, 
with all his failings, was a protector of 
merit, and in him many a poor player 
found a warm and steady friend. In every 
part of his profession, which was attended 
with considerable difficulties, he acquitted 


ircle of 


rved. 


himself with cousummate ability. 
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TTis. fame as 


creased ; the d 
retirement both 


an actor Now rap) idly inte 
ath of Lo ave, in 1 5° the 
of ‘ a 4/ lors On am 1 Si nith, 


put him in the posse: ate ot mat ty origi nal 
characters. Inthe s spleridot of his career 
he was arrested by an accident which 
S d at ne lixeciv tod en him 
oO i ral Cé neh ‘ Q L w Gri wi Lid 
re ery n the he be ibs th 
tyrant, ir. Palmer, whoa su d that 
character, re das ae 1 
Mrs. Pari owing to jathure of the 
S] i in the d cl ‘dhs circ ot 
confi ? is bed for sve mot 
and at th icholy fh | he was 
Oi at : th i } 
Oo} i i <b y¥4 > O12 ! > 
tai iC | j 

Th <} ] Crern n ” ned 
t) x 
wha uncom l ° ; . 

( 0 Cj - 
¢ ' Lith f : > a 
i l i ii 

} H i ‘ « ? Ue 

In ¢ ’ é ’ i a 

‘ t ~ ”“ 

( § SUOCUAD COMIIARaG & insi! thy 
a ; 

Ii 11785, Mr. Palmer encaged in an 
undertakin S which gave rise to great 
spcculations, and ultimately involved him 
in decp distress.’ “his was the piaknins, 
erecting and opéning a Tiveatre nea 
Wellclose-square, in the east-end of the 
town. This wasa bold,and in the end an 

nanenotahila _ ‘ _ 2 pe Se oo —e 
UNpFroinra C CULCY PLZ’, £3C 02d Dersuade 
ed hhimselt thatthe licence 6f the Governor 
oi ihe Tower and Constal ofthe Ham. 
lets would be a‘ sufi_tient sanction for ex- 
hibiting plays in that district. Inthis main 
circumstance, however, he was da’: 2ppoint- 


€ad. Le t 1c if cheme 


raciicabit.tv of the « 


he had been apprised: at an arly period ; 
but-he, notwithstanding, flattered himself 
with success, and actually bailt’a larwe and 
commodious place for exhibition, under 
the title of the Royalty ‘rhe ‘re. It was 


opened in the sumnier of L787, w ith As 
you Like it, and Afiss in her Teens. But 
the managers of the other Theatres con- 
sidered this to be an invasion of their 
property, and t thr eatened him witha prose. 

cution in case that he persisted. Thus sit- 

uated, he had the mortification of being 
oblige ‘d torelinguish a plan in which great 
sums had bcen ‘expende -d, and on which 
his heart had long dw elt with satisfaction! 


Upon his abandoning this most unfortu- 
nate vane ss, he op ened an entertainment 
at the Licem, for the 15thof June, 1789. 
In the prologue which he spoke on that 





—— 





as any 
2 Te z 7 
janizary 
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Che Ladv’s SHonitor. 


occasion, and which was penned by Mr. 
Bellamy, ave to be found these very appro- 
priat ~ 


| 
ines 


“ «My chequer’d and even tful pa ith to cheer, 
And } buoy me up through each eventful 
Year ; 
‘ 


‘Sull on my road of tl flow’rs 

[ view, 

ndship’s fair flowers, and fairer never 

rrew ! 

‘Their greatful sweets commission’d to 
impart, 


iorhs some 


6 Prie 


“ The thrill of rapture to a greatful heart! 
“Su ied thus, tho’ hope’s fair visions fade, 
A 


And all mydstern prospects set in shade: 


‘ik shail nol drbop, but patient learn to bear 
“Tie wounds inflicted by the shafts of care. 
_ issem! led here with joy I view, 
Vv al welcome presence pleasing hopes 
“Greatiul IL bend, and own their generous 
Lor fmencs when wanted—are my friends 
‘ f°» 
i , 


ester, and other parts of the 
well as at the Hay-market and 
ace ury-lane , he soon afterw ards per ‘formed 


. NC 
sail 4 rd 


th his sail abl a and success. Ina 
variety of places did he employ himself 
with that activity for which he had been 
ever so much distinguished. 
( Io be concluded in our next.) 
—— 








_——e : 


may range pi world from pole to pole, 
Her ree 


se‘vour knot sickens, and delight your soul 5 
Travel all nations, and inform your sense, 
With ease and safety ata small expense,” 
. I 


SOSH AEE EH SEHEOHHEEEESEHHETEHHEEEETE TSHR CH CEE HORE EERE OREO OECEEe 


fr 43 " 4 , rr . . 
Of the ne ure of the Tu ckish Covernment ; 


ul of the Gri and Signior’s Procession to 
the Mus sqtie. By Lavy M. W. MonTacuE. 
Trr government here is entirely in the 


’ < 
hands oi the a1 


ail his al! 


ny. Lhe Grad Sienic 


rw ith 
solute power, is as much aslave 
of his subjects, and trembles at a 
sfrown. Here is, indeed, a much 
appearance of subjection than a- 
us. A minister of state is not 
¢ Should a re- 
fection on his conduct be dropt in acof- 
fee-hous: have spies every where) 
the house would be razed tothe ground, 
and perha “PSs the whole company put to 
the torture.’ No huzzaing mobs, senseless 


greater 
mongst 


spoke tO but tipon t} ic knee. 


> Gort! icy 


. 7° 7 
pamphicts, end tavern disputes about poli- 
tics rs 
“A consequencial ill tha t freedom draws; 
“A bad cifect.—but from a noble cause.’’ 


None of our har:uless « alling names! but 


when a minisicr here displeases the people, 
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in three hours time he is dragged even 
from his 3 naster’s arms. ‘They cut off his 
hands, head-and feet, and throw them be- 
fore the palace-gate with all the respect in 
the world ; while the sultan (to whom they 
all profess an unlimited adorat ion), sits 
trembling in his apartment, and dares nel- 
the c defend nor avenge his favourite. 
This is the blessed condition of the most 
absolute monarch upon earth, who owns 
no law but his will. 


tes cannot help wishing, in the loyalty of 

v heart, that the parliament w ould send 
hither a ship-load of your passive obedi- 
ent men, that they might sce arbitrary go- 
vernment in its clearest and strongest 
light, where it is hard to judge whether the 


prince, people, or ministers are most mise~ 
rabies, 


I went yesterday, along with the French 
ambassadress, to see the Grand Signior 
in his passage tothe mosque. He was pre- 
ceded by anumerous guard of janizaries, 
with vast white feathes on their heads, as 
also by the foot and horse guards, and the 
royal gardeners, whicharea very consider- 

‘able body of men, dressed in different 
habits of fine lively colours, so that at a 
distance they appeared like a parterre of 
tulips. —A fter them the Aga of the janiza- 
ries, in'a robe of purple velvet, lined with 
-stivér tisste,his horse-led by two staves 
richly dréssed. Nextto him the chief guar- 
dian of the’ seraglio ladies, ina deep yal- 
‘low cloth (which suited very well to his 
black face), lined with sables. Last of all 
came his sublimity himself, arrayed in 
green, lined with the fur ofa black Mus- 
covite fox, which is supposed to be worth 
a thousand pounds sterling, and mounted 
on a fine horse, with furniture embroi- 
dered w ith jewels. Six more horses, richly 
caparisoned, were led with him, and two of 
his principal courtiers bore, one his gold, 
and the other his silver coffee-pot ona staff. 


| Another carried a silver stool on his head 
for him to sit on. 


It would be tootedious to describe the 
various dresses and turbants by which 
| their rank is distinguished ; but they 
_were all extremely rich and gay, to the 

number of some thousands; so that, per- 
haps, t there cannot be seen a more beauti- 
ful procession. The sultan appeared to 
usa handsome man of about forty, with 
something, however, severe in his counte- 
nance, and his eyes were full and black. 
_ He happened to stop under the window 
where we stood, and ( I suppose being told 
who we were), looked upon us very atten- 


tively, so that we had leisure to consider 
him. 
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THE REFLECTOR. 


NO. Xiil. 
ON VIRGIL’s A NEID. 
Arms and the man I sing, who, fore’d by tate 
And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate, 
L:xpell'd and exil'd left the Trojan shore, 
Long labours both by sea and land he bore; 
And in the doubtful war before he won 
The Latin realm, and built the distant town, 
His banish’d gods restor'd to rights divine, 
And settled sure succession in his line; 
}rom thence the race of Alban fathers come, 
And the long glorics of majestic Rome! 
DRYDEN.* 

From Homer, the father of epic poetry, 
we turn to the Mantuan bard, the elegance 
and softness of whose strains are the sub- 
jects of universal admiration. No scholar 
can read his inimitable production without 
approving the choice of his subject, and 
discerning the felicity with which his plan 
hath been executed. Nor let it be forgot- 
ten, that, with all its excellencies, this is 
an unfinished poem; on which account 
Virgil, at his death, desired it might be 
committed to the flames. Happily Augus- 
tus disobeyed the mandate ; it was the in- 
terest of the emperor that the work should 
not be destroyed, for it proved his tamily 
to be descended from the king’s of Troy! 

The subject of the Eneid is the settle- 
ment of Mneas, agfrojan fugitive,in Iggly. 
It is distributed into twelve books. The 
contents of each book are instructive and 
and amusing. In the frst, the hero is in- 
troduced in the seventh year of his expe- 
dition, sailing in the Mediterranean, and 
shipwrecked on the African coast, where 
he is received by Dido. In the second, 
/Eneas, at the desire of the Phanician 
queen, relates the fall of Troy, and his 
flight through the general conflagration to 
mount Ida. In the third, the hero con- 
tinues his narration, by anaccount of his 
voyage through the Cyclades (a cluster 
of small islands) the places where he land- 
ed, and the dreadful storm, with the des- 
cription of which the poem opened. Dido, 
in the fourth book, makes public her par- 
tiality to Aineas, which is slighted by the 
sailing of the Trojans from Carthage, and 
the book closes with the suicide of the dis- 
appointed queen. Inthe fifth book, Aineas 


* The English Reader will find in Dry- 
cen’s Translation of Virgil a faithful and ani- 
mated transcript of its original. But the di- 
vine spirit of Virgil cannot be infused into 
any translation. At the fountain head alone 
is this stream to be tasted in its purity. Vir- 
gil flourished several hundred years after 


Homer, near the commencement of the 
iChristian era. 











The Lady's nr 


sails to Sicily, where he celebrate an 
mein irv of his father’s death, ar ok thence 
pursues his voy age to Italy. In the sixth 
he visits the E lysiat fields, and learns from 
his father the fate which attends him, and 
his descendants the Romans. In the 
seventh book, the hero reaches the destin- 
ed land of Latium, and concludes a treaty 
with the king of the country, which is 
soon broken by the interference of Juno, 
who stimulates Turnus to war. The 
auxiliaries of the enemy are enumerated, 
and in the e/ghth book, A\neas ts assisted 
by Evander, and receives from Venus a 


shield wrought by Vulcan, on which are ” 


represented the future glory and triumphs 
of the Roman nation. The Reader is 
pleased in the n/nth book with the account 
of battles between the rival armies, and 
the immortal friendship of Nisus aad Eu- 
ryalus. Jupiter, inthe tenth, attempts a 
reconciliation between Venus and Juno, 
who patronised the opposite parties. ‘The 
fight is renewed, Pallas killed, and T urnus 
saved from the avenging hand of ine as 

by the interposition of Juno. The ele- 
venth book gives an account of the funeral 
of Pallas, and of the meditated reconcilia- 
tion between sEneas and Latinus, which 
the sudden appearance of the enemy de- 

feats. Camilla is slain, and the com)at- 
ants separated by the night. In the /vsé 
book, Juno prevents the single coma: 
agreed upon by Turnus and Aineas. The 


Trojans are defeated in the absence of 


their king; but on the return of Aineas 
the battle assumes a different turn, a sin- 
gle combat is fought by the rival leaders ; 
and with the death of king Turnus the 
poem is concluded, 


Such are the topics which constitute the 
Eneid, and which the genius of Virgil has 
converted into a very animated composi- 
tion. The selection of such a si ibject ace 
corded with the consummate pride of the 
Romans, who were always disposed to 
entertain an exalted notion of their own 
origin and descent. The poem flattered 
this fond predilection in the highest de- 
gree, and hence its uncommon ‘aa fy rity. 
Throughout the wh ole, also, a strict units 
is preserved, and all its concomitant scenes 
are calculated to produce the happiest ef- 
fects on the imagination. 


The poetry is characterised f 
gance and its tenderness. 
his lines is inexpressively fine, engaging 
the affections, and meliorating the heart. 
It is indicative of that sweetness of senti- 
ment which never fails to interest the cul- 
tivated mind. Around every subject Vir- 


or its ele- 


gil throws an inimitable grace, he seizes h 


The music of 











- 


every topic in the most agrecable point 
view, he invests his theme with a pleasing 
dignity ; by him the minutest matters arc 
decorated with the charms of genuine 
poetry. The Atnetd abounds with beau. 
ties of every description. The second 
and fourth books discover a masterly hand, 
the former delineating the sacking of Troy, 
and the latter depicting the progress nail 
effects of Dido’s fatal passion. Both ex. 
hibit scenes highly tragical, and therefore 
powertully interest the heart. The ten. 
der emotions, likewise, are strongly excite 
ed by the interviewot Aineas with An- 
dromache and Helenus in the third book, 
and by the —— s of Pallas and Ev ander, 
of Nisus and Eurvalus, of 
Mezentius tn the } Yeaihen wars. ‘The last 
six books are certainly inferior to che other 
part of the poem, for which this just reas 
son may be assipnes? | , tl ney did not receive 
the author’s final correction. They were 
thrown off i 1 greater ‘r haste, though they 
retain e\ i ‘nt marks of that divine genius 
which, with more |l.isure, couid have ine 
mi an ampler portion of beau. 


Lausus and 


AUiS¢ si » ti} 


Amore the defects of the Aineid : 


enume) ated i its want of distinctive ike’ Ce 
ters, anda certain infelicity with respect 
to some circumstances attendant on the 
termination of the plot. Of the latter, 
much allowance should be made on ac- 
count of the unfinished state of the poem. 
As to the characters, the charge may be 
made with some justice. Even Aneas, 
the favourite hero, might have been made 
much more interesting. Qualities might 
have been assigned him of a more concl- 
liating kind. ‘The character of Dido, 
however, is well drawn, and, in a degree, 
recompences the defect with which the 
poet hath been charged. The paroxisnts 
of passion sre marked in their wild pro- 
gress, till at last its victim, after having 
been tossed like a bark in atempest, seeks 
relief in voluntary destruction. The man- 
ner of ber death is affectingly deserib d, 
and her language is € =p ressive of the tu- 
mults by which her breest was torn when 
laying on the funeral pik 
eoeee Leven this death wit sure I receive 
On any terms, ‘tis better than to live: 
She said and struck, deep enter’d in her side 
The piercing steel, with re: eral purple dy’d; 
Clogged inthe w ound the crucl wee pon stands, 
The spouting blood came streaming on her 
hands. : 
Hersad attendants saw the deadly stroke, 


h ple: 


And with loud cries the sounding palace 
shook. 
Distracted from the fatal sight they fied, 























nts 


And ¢heette> the town the dismal rumour 
tod court the yell began, 
to house it ran, 
shricks, laments, 


2 rt 
yuh Lys NRisSe 


3 ‘ { ade VW rer 


int the vaulted skies. 
DRYDEN. 

ilies might be pointed out, par- 

ticularly the Descent into Hell, which ts 

a master-piece of its kinl. But we for- 

bear, our limits will not allow us to ealarge. 

Critics have been fond of drawing a pa- 


rallel between Virgil and Homer; that 
drawn by Pops, in the following words, is 
well deserving of attention:....“¢ Homer 


was the greater geoius, V irgil the better 
artist. In one, we mast admire the mio, 


in the other, the work. Homer hurries 
and transports us with a com nanding im- 
petuosity, Virgil leads us with an attrac- 
tive majesty. Homer scatters with a 
generous profusion, Virgil bestows with 
acareful mignificence. Homer, like the 
Nile, pours out his ciches with a boun 1- 
=s overflow, vf irgil like a river im its 
unks, with a rentle constant stream. 
‘shold their battles, methinks 

Luc two poets resemble the heroes they 
celebrate. Homer, boundless and irte- 
eistible, as Achilles, bears all before him, 
ane shines more and more as the tu- 
‘increases. VirgiPcalmly daring, like 


. . " * F . 
a “Ss pnedrs urndistet 


as” 
oO: BP Setion, disposes alf about him, and 
conjeers with tramquilite. And when. |. 
we logk upon their atachines, Homer 


seems like his own Jupiter im his terrors, 
shaking Qlymopus, scattering the lishtmings 
and firiag the heavens; V rirgil, hke the 
sameé power on his benéwolenec, counsel 
hing with the gods, laving plane for cate, 
ie s, and regularly ordering his whole 

eation,.”’ 

Besides the Fveid, Virorr 


; ias left be- 
hind him two <adnes very pleasing poetical 
works....Pastoral Lelogexes, and the Geor- 
ics, which treat admirabiy on the subjects: 
of agriculture. Both are pree 


5s Of singel 
lar merit, and are perused by the clasdieal 


scholar with pleasure and with iniprove- 
ment. 
Seetttint) _dieeel 
GOSSIPIANA, 
NO. V. 
CURIOUS CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH, 
DRAWN SOME TIME AGO, 
Tre French unite every extreme of 
conduet ; they have virtues and. vices, 


stre ngths and weaknesses se emingly! in- 
compatible . * he yy yet 


effe minate, 
brave : insinc: 


are 


table, hut not te Be vain, yetsubitle ; 


-d in the nid, 





| the maneeuvre of sugar, 


et honourable} hospi- 


The Lavy’s Monitor. 


warlike, 


not virtuous ; mercan- 


spiendid, not generous ; yet 
polite ; ; plausible, 
tile, yet not mean; in ¢trifles serigirs, Mm 
danger vay ; women at the toilet, heroes in 
the field ; profligate in heart, y et decent in- 
their conduct : divided in opinion, but unit. 
ed in action ; weak in manners, but strong 
in principle ; contemptible in private life, 
and fori: lable in public. 
SOLITUDE. 


Madam de Stael considered it as a vul- 
gar error, to suppose thait freedom and 
comfort could be enjoyed at court or in 
public, where even the minute actions of 
our lives are observed, where our senti- 
ments must be regulated by the circum. 
stances of those around us, where every 
person assumes the right of scrutinizing 
our character, and where we never have 
the smallest enjoyment of ourselves. The 
enjoyment o of one’ s self (says she) can only 
be found in solitude. It was within the 
walls of the Bastille, that I first became ac- 
quainted with myself. 

LIBRARIFS. 


Amongst modorn libraries, the four 
largest are supposed to’ be the Emiperor’s 
at Vienna; the Vatician library ; the li- 
brary of the Grand Duke of Fuscany, at 
Florence, and that now belonging to the 
French Republic, at Paris. Of ancient 
libraries, the Alexandrian was the most 
celebrated. Among tit other ancient li-- 
braries, that of Lucullus.is said to have 
been very considerable, as was also that 
of Trajan, which was called after him the 
Ulpian library. Lut one of the most ele- 
gant was that founded at Rome by Simoni- 
cu, preceptor ef the Emperor Gordianus. 
it % pe to have contained 8000 select 
volon.s, and that the apartment in which 
the, were deposited was paved with gut 
marble. The walls were composed of 


gluss and ivory ; and the shelves, cases,’ 
presses, and desks, made of ebony and 
cedar. 


SUBLIME POETRY. 


In the 74th Psalm, of Sternhold and! 


Hopkin’ S version, will be found the fol- 
low] ing curious lines. David is address- 
ing the Divine Being, and thus exclaims— 


“ Why dost thou draw thy hand aback 
“ And hide it in thy lap! ’ 
: pluck it out, and be not slack, 
‘To eive thy foes a rap.” 


“a 


SLAVE TRADE. 

Lord Orford, ina letter to Miss Han- | 
nah More, pareewke, “T donot understand. | 
and, perhaps 
_ going to talk nonsense, as Bry 
be impractic able ; 


,am 
idea may 
but I wish human wit, 


h-which is really very considerable in me- 


poor 








chanics and merchantry, could devise 
some method of cultivating canes, and 
making sugar without the manual labour 


of the human species. How many mills 
and inventions have there not been dis- 


-covered to supply succedaneums to the 


work of the hands, and which, before the 
Giecoveries, would have been treated as 
visions? It is true, manual labour has, 
sometimes, taken it very, ill to be excused, 

and has destroyed such mills—but the 
negroes; would not rise and insist 
upon being worked to death. Pray talk 
to some ardent genins, but do not name 
me; not merely because I may have talk- 
ed like an idiot, but because my ignorance 
might, ipso facto, stamp the idea with 
ridicule. People, I know, do not love to 
be put out of their old ways > no farmer 
listens at first to new inventions in agri- 
culture ; and I do not doubt but bread was, 
originally, deemed anew fangled vagary 
by those who had seen their fathers live 

very comfortably on acorns. Nor is there 
any harm in starting new game to inven- 
tion; many excellent discoveries have 
been made by men who were in chase 
of something very different. I am net 
quite sure that the arts of making gold, 
and of living for ever, have been yet 
found out ; yet to how many noble dis- 
coveries has the pursuit of those nostrums 


given birth! Poor chemistry, had she not 
Sect glorious objects in view ! 


“If yoware sitting under a cowslip at 
yout cottage*, these reveries may amuse > 
you for half an hour, at least make you 
smile; and, for the ease of your conscience, 
which is alway s in a panic, they require no 
answer.” 


MILTON, 


Said Lord Orford, has merit so much su- 
perior to mere grace, that I will only say 
that if hisi Raphael, his Satan, and his 
Adam,have as much dignity as the Apollo 
Belv ‘dere. his Eve has all the delicacy of 
the Venus of Medici, and his discription 
of Eden has the colouring of Albano, His 
tenderness always imprints ideas as grace- 
fil as Guido’s Madonnas and the Allegro 
Penseroso, and Comus might be denomi- 
nated from the three Graces. 

Milton’s soul was full of poetry, sense, 


_and fire; and he had improved all these 


gualites by studying the best models. 
‘Thus prepared, he gave a loose to his ge- 
mus, Whichwas too impetuous and sublime 


to be curbed by the mechanism of rhrme, 


which would often have impeded his ex- 
pressing ullhe felt, and oftner,. perhaps, 
have obliged him to add frigidities to help 


* Miss More lives at a place called Cow- 
shp Creen,a few miles from Bristol. 
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o it the return of the sound. Thelang: ag 
therefore, of Murron’s 

not studied, butthe n 
hie own tongue to. eliver his awn ideas. 


CLAUDE SANCUIN, 


; blank verse w ~ 
atural ap; plication of 


A French poet; who dled ‘at the cloge! 


of the last century, 
house consumed7’by lis chtitine, sent the 
 followme ingeniowts card to Lewis NIV. 
on thé occasion. LHe Monarch at once 
fele the delicacy of the Poet’s' vets 


Having had his- 


and tHedistress of his situation, and vere . - 


fully ordered him thé one throw wamnid c rowls, 
which were the object of his demand. 


To engage in your matters be long's not te me, 
This, Stre, inexcusable freedom would be ; 
“But yet, whe'reviewinge my miseries past, 
‘OF your majesty's inconte the total'I cast, 
All counted (I've ‘still’ the remembrance 
o8 4. quite cleatyy ; 
.Yonfrevenue’s one hundred millions a year; 
Hence one hundred thousand per day in your 
pow’r, 
Divided, brings four thusand crowns to each 
heur.2 : 
To answer the calls of my present distress, 
Which. lighting has caus’d in my country 
recess 


“May Tbe allow" d to request, noble Sir ey 
Oryee time fifteen minutes, before I expires 


' URIOUS PROCLAMATION. 


«| Whereas,a multiplicity of dangers-have 
soften-occured by damagéi of outra 
accidents -by fires We, whose “are 
shere underwritten, have thaught proper 
that the necessity of an engine ought by 
sus, for the better extinguishing of which 
aforesaid outrageous accidents of Almighty 
God that may ‘unto us happen, to make a 
rate to gather alms and benevélence: for! 
the better propagating of which good in-| 
strument, Notrrinc, Mayor. 
This‘was issued some years ago bya 
Mayor of Cambridge, in consequence of 


. } 


aS” 


} 


the frequenc y of fires, and no engine be-| 


Ing in the town. 
TO THE MEMORY OF ROBERT GREY. 


Tatnton bare him, London bredhim, 
Piety train’d him, virtue led him, 

Earth enrich’d him, heav'n possess’d, him, 
Taunton bles’d him, London press’d him, 
This thankful town, that mindful city, 
Share his piety and pity, 

What he gave, and how he gave it, 

Ask the poor and you shall have it. 
Gentle reader, may heav’n strike 

Thy tender heart to do the like ; 

And now thy eyes have rec this sory 


Give Aim the poe and God the : rlorye 
PETRARCH’S IDEA OF ‘BROOKS. 

Few persons know the 
better than Petrarch. 


a ot books 
His tri s havi ing 


- 


‘writtenhim several apologies for aa Visit- 


| 





a 


‘But I have frie: 


‘plieth life ; he that multiplieth etuc 






Bhe Lady's MMonttar. 


ing him, in which they declaimed against 
his love of solitude, as unnatur a toa hu. 
man being, and reproached him on his 
unsocial mode of life 5 Petrarch. smiled 
at their messages, and made the following 
excellent remarks: “ Jhese peaple consi- 
der the pleasury > of the werid as their su- 
preme good, and not to he renounc 
rds of a dillk 
tion, whose secicty is far 
tome. They'are ofall cor untric 8, an 
all ages ; they are distinguished’ in w:, 
in politics, dnd in the’sciences. ’ 

esy to see them, they are always at my 
service. I cal! for their company, ors 
them awov whenever I pees se 5 = v are 
never troublesome, and imme dy an- 
swer all imy questions, esas! wie the 
events ages past, ‘others 


of 
secrets of nature ; these te 


more atre 


ach me how 


live im comfort, those how 'to die | 
inquict. ‘These drive away every care 
and increase my gaiety by the bril- 
liancy of their wit, whilst others’ harden 
my heart against suffering, shew me date 
to restrain my desires, and enable me to 


depend on my self alone. In return for 


all these services, they only require of me 


a chamber, in one - corner of my mansion, 


W here they may repose in peace. 7 


MULTIPLICATION. 


Hillel, the Rabbi, says, ‘‘ He that mul-| 
tiplicth flésh, m- ‘tiplieth y vermin 5 hé that, 
multiphieth estat’és, multiplicth Cire} Ke 
that multiplieth: females, miiftip lieth’ eh. 
chantments ; he that multiplieth fémate 


servants, multiplieth fornication ; he that 
multiplieth men servanis,; miultiplieth ra- 
pine: but he that multi lke th law, multi- 


* 4 mui- 
tiplieth sapacity; he th: multi tet! 
sel, multiplieth prudence; he that muiti- 


plicth justice, multiplieth peace. 


“ 
i CUUTMe 


ON PART OF A GAOL WHICH WAS. CON- 
VERTED INTO A METHODIST MEETING 
In words of Sacred Writ we're told, 
That once among the Jews of old, 
The house of God a den was made, 
Where thievesandlawyers drove their trade, 
Yet now we see a change as odd, 
A den of thieves turn’d house of God. 
THEOLD AND NEW TESTA 


MENT DISSECTED. 


Old ‘lestament. New. ‘Total. 
Rooks ,39 }27 66 
Chapters 929 260 1189 
Verses 23,214 7959 31,173 
W ords 592,493 181,253 773,692 
Letters 2,728,100 8385380 33566,480 


The Apocrypha has 183 chapters, 6081 
verses, 125,185 ‘Lhe middle 

chapter, and the least in the Bible, is the 
117th Psalm ; the middle verse 1s the 8th 


words. , 


anal the | 


1 | 
Cie | 


t des i i}J= } 





. 


of the 18: h x kath : the mild ile Tine i Ts the 
verse e 4 lie ple a aon in the Ola: 
sume word OC. 

stament 10. 


Testament,’ 83.543: the 
LU, ‘+ L.mes, 


[Urs ] 
curs inthe New ‘J. 
the word Je hovah o 





ao ; t In¢ Se 
ie. . jw 
y.o4l OS-Add iit 4 > & book of: 
. , ae ) ’ 
the Old dcstaprent is Proverbs, the mide. 
, . ° . e 
| A x ~ ead % A as it _ ~ « 4 it Ps the middle 


. 7 . ; 

| Verse 15.tae <G DGOK Of Crr< ticles, 20th 
‘ ’ "oe +} } } 

| averse : the least verse is the 


YOK Oi Chronicte ay Ist chapter and 


New ‘lvestament. 


The middle book 1s 
Thessalonians 2d: tl 


, he middle ch: apter is 
between the and 14thof the Romans; 
siddle verse is the ivth of th e {7th 
Ag verse, Is the 
pier of the Gospel 


i3th 
Lic 
SS, Wie és 


ith chi 


Calkk pter ot the 

SSth verse, oi | 

by. St. Jolin. 
The 2ist verse o 


E ZT, 


ory 


7th chanter of 
ot the ary habet In 


c 
the 
has sii ihe lotters « 


a: 
~ 
‘han . o! ane 
4. U2 


d hook of 

Kine of if 

. h~9 454i10N ATCO 
‘Ui ( vi ill lle 

DR. 

T} eee 
fie aViyl 


ing curiovs account of his 


[gourr . y ve i ailS W to churq’, orthe 
“puptial morn, ¥, ven to Mir. ‘suit,’ by 


the doctor fiims she had read 


Siti Oi 


the ald remances, and had got into her 
head the fantastic netion that a woman of 
g6pirnit should use her: lover hke a dog. 
re" Oil it frst she teld me that I rode 
too fast, and-she could not keep up with 
me; aod when Lrece a lxtle ‘slower, she 
passed me, and complained I lagged be- 

nd. I was net to be-made the slave of 
caprice, and I resolved to begin as I 


meant io end. I therefore pushed on 
briskly till I was fairly out of sight. . The 
road lay between two hedges, as I was 
sure she could ‘not miss me, and I con- 
trived so that she could soon come wp 
with me. When she did I observed her 


rine, igs a 
to be in tears.”’ 


THE OLD MAID’S APOLOGY. 

I determin’d the moment I Ieft-off my bib, 

I would never become any man’s crooked riby 

And think you to fright me, when ,grayely 
you tell 

That old maids will surely lead apes when in 
hell! 

I'll take the reversion, and grant ’twill be so 

-1' But yet I shall keep to my vow, 

For I’ d rather lead Apes in the regions be- 
low, 





Than be led by a foolish ape now. , 
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e* . . eeetece eer ‘ teereereereeeenenearaees 
r yay ricy ENCE 
e 1 I * asa t WY se 
: of J . LANCE have 
. 7 .* 7 . . 
sft proposals j ioe, by subscrip- 
tion, ‘i SyHAamePatnit UNMASKED; 
Oi*, » Eo position the r Suct essful 
af Dem pf2 4 t themselves by 
ee , oh So ye ee 2 oe » 
y CRIT Gi ‘ ‘ d 4 ( i ¢ ople, zn ad 
, »? . Soe & 
Tid. fry Of PER LRE LaACTS Gi rewaes | fr om Si Ue 
£ ; re. . } 
cred aud Profane fi rue being a S€rics 
of Essays written by Viasroricus, and 
2 , a se . e . . ryt . 
lately published in that Paper... These Es- 
; : y ° 1 
says bh WW e be n re-pub! ished in almost 
every political ps ape rin the U nited States. 
MM re 5 4 MPSON Vy the Se nior Xr. clit tor of ‘| li 
2, is generally believed to be the 
DALANCE, is generany Deleveda CO ve the 


writer ; a gentleman of learning and piety, 
who does equal ho our to his profession, 


and to the City which claims him as her 
own. ‘The title of the work sufficiently 
explains its nature and tendency ; and we 
have only to remark, that they are writte 

In a correct and eleant style....in language 


, . , af ) 
which appeals to the heart, and to the un- 


derstanding, not to the passions. 
cr? ee ae . os ee 
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THEAT AL REGISTER. 
*Tis withour judgments as our watches; none 


Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 
POPE. 


February 1. This evening was pre- 


, 10, a . 7 me Pw so —— 

sented (sixth time) the comedy of She 
er oe . » 0 -iewel ela mackie I By 

vi 4GT Use t] WG ; and the ome of rig, hard 


Ceur de Li 


Vebruary 3. Klorton’s celebrateddrama 
Pp! Colunrdus; or, A 


ae ak 
World Discove®¥as and 
w opera, entitied 
~ > 
1 


a1 The Aierry Gardener ; 
a Viekt of Adventures. 

February 5. Mrs. Inchhbald’s popular 
comedy of 17° tell you What; and The 
Merry Gardener ; or, The Night of dAdven- 
tures. 

In our last Theotrical Register we pro- 
mised some account of (chi new acqu iSle 
tionto our: POs. ranat Ne) a W ILSON, 
He made his debut in the character of 
Frank Oaticnd, in Morton’s comedy of 
A Gure for the Heart-Ache, His appear- 
ance and manner was peculiarly pleasing, 
and his personiiication throughout Wis 
marked with the pencil of propriety ; 
though, ma some — the chaste critic 
must have obscrved the ascendancy of art 
over nature. “wee purse scene, however, 


we think h'm supertor to his pre sl eteateaiay 
in that character. The uacommon fiexi- 


‘ 











Che 


| jity of hi 


Lavy’s foniter, 


s muscles showed well the strug- 
gre s of the passions, and told arr. that was 
passing within. He is of the middle 
height, slim, and not ele ‘gant. We occa- 
sionally discover a provincial accent ; and 
the walls of the house are in no danger 
from the strength of his voice. Upon the 
M hole, however, we think hima valuable 
acquisition tothe presentcompany. L’rank 
aeons found a repre sentative in Jrr- 


eRsoN, who may, with truth, be stiled 
, HE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 
on tee 


[We copy the following excellent senti- 
ments from The Albany Centinel; and 
hope they may be ever fresh in the me- 
morics of our juvenile readers. For 
Kotzebue’s account of the ‘ good and 
bad of which matrimony is composed,” 
we refer our readers to the Theatrical 


Register in No. 14 of Vine Lady’s 
Monitor. ] 
WueEn ayoung man ent rs upon the mat- 


rimonialstatewith avi w of circumscribing 


his vain imagination, and removing the 
delusive follies attached to youth, with a 


vish to cultivate dome Stic hay piness, and 
thereby pay that strict attention 


which his situation may requir 


to business 


e; withsuch 


views and intentions, if carried into execu- 
; ; 

tion, — beho! 1 the pleasing prospect 
of the addition of a valuable citizen.— 


But when a young man enters up on the 
matrimonial state without first calc dating 
the importance of the undert: 

‘lL exceeds by far his situa 
when all attention is diverted from! 
lhe sporting on the win Bs of i1 
tion, ike the weathercock 
wind to the soi aaa ol folly 
Such a young man is making work for 
sentance rege 


at the coxcomb—atl d wi en 
‘ ss . ‘ * - ‘ ‘ > fF annua 


akin: x; when 


t 7 > * 1* 
nis appar tion ; 


usiness 


ait Mae ina- 


play ing W th the 


— 


and dancing 


at : ae: : 
—society Wa Hit noeot——in¢e 


ictuals spurn 


‘ eer oe _ 1? 7 
a icW revolving ye AVS SHais have passed 
away, und the sweets ¢ JI GOMESTIC SOC lety 


begin to fade, his own 
pr oach hum. 


conscience will Te- 


. FRIENDSHIP. 
ie 
LONDON FASHIONS. 
LADIES DRESSES FOR DECEMBER, 


WaLkine Dr 
thick white 


° » } 
cloak, made 


Essrs.—Round dress of 
muslin. The Hungarian 
of nacarat, or scariet silk, 
trimmed all around with broad black lace 
orfur. A bonnet of the same colour as 
the cloak, trimmed with black lace or fur, 
and ornamented with a flower or feather 
of the same colour. 
ok Futt Drrss—.A short 
Binalio, with a train or petti- 
ame; the robe made plain 


DANCING 

; Page 
robe of fine 
coat of the s 
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over the bosom, with additional fronts, to 
fly open from the shoulders. ‘The whole 
bound with scarlet ribbon ; the sleeves and 
the robe, from the shoulders to the bottom, 
are ornamented with scarlet ribbon. ‘The 
bosom trimmed round with deep white 
lace. A hat of white silk, turned up in 
front, and lined with scarlet; a feather of 
the same colour fixed in iront, to fall over 
the crown. 

Heap Daessrs.—1. A bonnet of black 
velvet, trimmed with blue ribbon: a deep 
black fac e round the front. A close 
bonnet of purple or other coloured silk, 
trimmed with ribbon of the same color 
and crnamented with a flower in front. 
3. A bonnet of black velvet turned up in 
front, and lined and trimmed with scarlet: 
a scarlet feather in front. 4. A cap of 
coloured velvet, with a flowr of the same 
colour infront. 5. A domestic or undress 
fine muslin. 6. A bonnet of pit 
silk, trimmed with black ribbon, and a 
bk ick feather ; biack lace round the front 

. A dress hat of white satin, turned up 


in front, and trimmed with purple v 


— O f 


civet > 
purple and white feathers in front. 8 A 
black velvet hat, turned up in front, and 
‘ined andtrimmed with purple. 9. A hat 
of brown velvet, turned up in front, and 
trimmed with pink ; bows before and 
yehind. 

GrnerRaL OnservatTions.—The pree 
vailing colors are scarlet, pink and purple. 
Black bear rauffs and tippets, long before, 
in the form of a handkerchief, are 
general for m«x ning and walking dress ; 
white muffs and tippets for full dress. 
Feathers and flowers of all,descriptions 
are universal; long scarlet ribbons are 
wore round the bosam. from which minia- 
tures or lockets are suspende d. Caps in 
full dress are more prevalent than last 
winter. 


and 


ind 
Raa 


-—— ae 


apr sxtvcupbeaiate Ssatanvisdwoate -lnteresting news, 
Wie dane’d with whem, and whe are like to weds 
And who is gone, and who is biowght to bed. 


5% , ‘ 
COWPERe. 
IARRIED 
On Thur: sday evening 2 Sath ult. by the 


Re vs Mr. Pilmore, Mr. OLiver Tay or, 
Niiss Saran Scrrpner. 
On Féiday evening rv ult. by the 
Dr. Jones, Mr. James CumMINGs, 
of this city, merchant, a ‘Miss CATHA- 
ring NuGunt, daughter of John Nugent, 
Esq. of the island of Trinidad. 
aaa 


DIED, 


tO 


Rev. 


Some 





days since; after a short ill- 
ness, in the fifi ‘ year of her age, Miss 
Eviza Fatconr R, daughter of Mr. Jo- 
seph Falconer of this city. 
































Barnassian Garland. 
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THE OLD SHEPHERD. 
BY MRSe ROBINSON. 


*T was in a solitary glen, 

Far trom the cheerful haunts of mca, 
By Ba cote oppress 'd and event 

‘The tonely task of silent thoug 

a; shepherd liv’d a surly wight 

As ever pac’d the mountain's height: 
He was as cold, and eke as grey, 

As morning of a winter’s day ; 

And gioomy as November sky 

Old Simon mark'd life’s shaddows fy. 
And often from the mountain’s side 
The MANoR-HOUSE old SIMON spy’'d 
The rich domain of corn and fields, 
With all that smiling Nature yields ; 
And often as he look’d, he sig h'd, 
That Heav'n to him such gifts deny’d. 


? 


The Seurrek had mark’d the ancient swain, 
And felt in pity for his pain ; 

He mark’d him at the dawn of day 
Pacing along the dewy way! 

At ev’ning’s hour he saw him tread 

The bleak hill, to his rushy shed, 

And still he heard him sigh and gro an, 
That he was poor, and lett ALONE! 
Near the large manor-house, a cot 

Was doom’d to mend old Simon’s lot: 
The Squire propos’d, that straightway he 
The tenant of this cot should be. — 

Sion was grateful, “* Yet,’’ said he, 

“ Tf Vda little shrubbery, 

“ A bit of garden full of How’rs, 

**T would charm away my summer hours; 
And there, amidst o’er-hanging trees, 

I might enjoy the cooling breeze.” 

The Squire complies, and round the cot 
A thick plantation grac’d the spot. 


- ~ ~ 
A ~ A 


Now Simon wish’d a brook were seen 

Gliding the shady walks between : 

Soon from atorrent’s rushy way, 

A little rill was taught to stray ; 

For still the Squire his humour pleas'd, 

And Simon’s varying fancy seiz iz’de 
Simon was grateful, yet he swore 

He’d be content with one thing more. 

A little field, inclos’d and fair, 

Where he might quaff the morning air. 
The ground was fene'd ;—he wish’d tokeep 
A cow, and half a score of sheep. 
And still the kind, good-natured © 
Indulg’d him in his — desire. 
Thus favowr’d, still was he inclin’d 
To bear i/e Socontansed aa f 
The wind was cutting, and he found 
The cottage stcod on northern ground ; 


quire 











The Lady's Monitor. 


The soil was coarse, and bleak the air, 


‘attied t! EPCs 
would overflow 3 


loud the tempest 
The brook, at times, 
And the trees, wavil to and TO, 
ie cow and sheep 





sc@aaeta ts] fee a oe. 4 
1) turd G AIS Pests 
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? 
| 
1} ? } ” +} . ’ 1 , 
Would stray along the upiand steep; 


—— e 


’ } 7 
And he was old. and could not bear 
4 j atehineg +1 ma 8 
Phe endless toi] of watching there ° 


e manor-house remov'd, 


} . . yey . st i 
Ccict SIMON €vry conifort prov a 5 
re . } — 4 } b * » “ . 
he wind might how}, the fempest frown, 
uili Sy Y Slept on bec of GOW? jsecce 
Ny ! srich and warm, vet he 
j , 
a 4 ‘ . 
wT : Ps i el _ } an » 
Near, in his garden, lemends say, 


A. PEA-HEN scream’d, at dawn of day 5 
Qld Stmow heard the hideous strain, 
And sigh’d for solitude again, 


The woodland steep, the shady gr 


} - : 
Where he alone micht musing rove ; 
For now he knew the wretched fate 
Of ‘ eld) iy Lo tne SONS OQ] S| ATH ' 


The labour which proud patrons ask 


In adulation’s endless tosk! 
He felt the slav’ry which annoys, 
With chain of gold, ambition’s joys 3 


That man must ever groan to find 
Lhat chain about his active MIND! 

Thus Simon sigh’d, once more to be 

The son of lab’ring poveRrTyY ; 

And to regain his wanted pleasure, 

Sought FREEDOM. as MAN'S PROUDEST 

TREASURE! 
ie 
TO A YOUNG LADY, 

On her telling the Author, “ that she did not 
expect somuch politeness from so great a 
Poet.” 

Tuanks to the candour of my beautious 

friend, 

Whose mild reproof, at length had let me 
know 
W here all my best solicitudes must end: 

And whencethe source ofmany asecret woe. 
To me has polish’d elegance denied 

The bland attractions ofthe social hour ; 

3ut hence conclude not that pedantic pride 

Has seal’d my tongue, and taught my brow 

to low’r. 

The pertinent loquacity of wit, 

heprompt re finementof the finish’dbeau, 

The boundingeye ew ‘here ceasless pleasures sit, 
And the gay negligence that these bestow— 

I do not boast; for, o’er my early years, 
Grief—premature, has strech’d her lured 

wing ; 








Dissolv’d the eye of happiness in tears, 
And nipp’d the budding honours of the spring 
Yet bleak Calamity cannot suppress 
The warm effusions of a grateful heart ; 
The pulse that vibrates with afriend’s distress, 
Nor that which in his joy can share a part. 
| Nor has indifference assum’d the throne 
| Where young Susceptibility should reign, 
| Nor Apathy’s impenetrable zone 
| Render’d this breast insensate to disdain. 


O’er Disappointment's gloomy y atmosphere, 
When gathering clouds forbode approach- 
ing storms, 


Sull "mid the Cismyul- sullepness ¢ ny] 


( LOVE und J i he ' i OIrTasy, 
And these rey nelse desrondent soul, 
At & ead } ( = Ww S bleee il 
\ 
Upheld the min o's dread thunders 
‘ 
nd \ ¢ ? ‘ t ¢ } cu? ’ 
Oh, then, 1 Ww Dot ignant beam, 
\\ hi ns 1st { LhHic ¢ A bi tt? , 
Ve i i , ( ® 
Could still exhale the pint of Delicht. 
For, ofthe various troubles which infest 
TI ewear' rpils " { "Nl i i st Chey, 
Not one can agonize the tender | 
More ta 1 f 4 } \ ‘ — ‘ _ most 
I ° 
Away. ve pl oms of it rious ] eC. 
( h— c] ve are li 1 TX \ ds 
i ou 
For what. alas! is eminence of name, 
If, in exc hange, to Peace we bid adieu? 
Return, ye hours of un: pirine JOY, 


When converse wander’d in unstudied 


Ere yet acqui nee had been to cloy, 
2 oan 4 7 , 
111 feli ao bi . 


7 b | 

Then (] ic who now tne Sad reverse Ge lores) 
P . - 

privileg’d to hear 

Unfold the wreath of Inforn 


arid § Sell Wt 


ration s st PeSs 


And give fresh beauty to the bicoming 
yeat 
Then too, A/iranda oft would kindly deign 


To add the treasures of her fertile mind, 
Treasures, whose sweets could banish every 
pain, 
And aching brows with mirthful poppies 
bind ! 
Glory—I would not barter these for thee, 
Nor all the iene which thy charms 
bestow ; 
As far "Superior are these joys to me, . 
As verdant vallies to eternal snow. 
WOODVILLE. 


eae 


ccccessssees WHO Shall go about 
To cozen fortune, and be honours ible 
Without the stamp of merit? Let none 
presume 

To wear an undeserved dignity. 

O that estates, degrees and offices 

Were not derived corruptly,that clear honour 

Were purchased by the merit of ‘the wearer ! 

How many then should cover, that § ele re’ 

How many be commanded, that coieiaiend 
SHAKSPEAREs 
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